LORD   HALIFAX
her hand raised to the salute, for in 1933 she made
him her Chancellor, the suggestion being that she
regards him as quite one of her most distinguished
political offspring. Baldwin, whose academic interests
were arrested in their development and were eventu-
ally eclectic, enjoys the same honour at the hands of
Cambridge. After all, the reason can be offered that
Lord Baldwin was thrice Prime Minister. For the
analogous honour Halifax is doubly qualified, by
scholarship as well as statesmanship.
In 1910, aged twenty-nine, the Honourable Edward
Wood became Member for the comfortable seat of
Ripon in the West Riding of Yorkshire, conveniently
near to his family's territorial interests. Here he sat for
fifteen years. Twenty-seven years later the Honour-
able Charles Wood, the son of the present Lord
Halifax, was ushered, aged twenty-five, into the rather
less amenable constituency of York. Evidently the
family genius has great faith in the sapling. The
father's immense length was deployed over the Con-
servative back benches till the disturbance caused by
the European War. Already he had begun to impress
that turbulent assembly by his unflinching continence
of character. But he was a less exciting figure than
the violent scenes that distinguished pre-War politics.
For those who came back there was an outstanding
opportunity. They could posture as "old Parliamen-
tary hands" anxious to preserve in a shattered world
and a mercantile collection of representatives those
Parliamentary privileges which had helped the House
of Commons to function before the deluge. They had
the advantage of an experience which had preceded
Lloyd George's generous distribution of coupons.
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